CHAPTER II
THE " NEW MONARCHY "

THE PHRASE "NEW MONARCHY" was coined by that brilliant
historian and maker of phrases and haunting sentences, John Richard
Green.   It is the Monarchy which, with sure hand, took over the
direction of England after the Wars of the Roses.

" There are few periods in our annals/' writes Green, " from which we
turn with such weariness and disgust as from the Wars of the Roses. Their
savage battles, their ruthless executions, their shameless treasons, seem all
the more terrible from the pure selfishness for which men fought, the utter
want of all nobleness and chivalry in the struggle itself, of all great result in
its close." Green notes, however, that the Burgundian chronicler, Philip de-
Commines, considered the English civil wars to be very remarkable. The
English partisans did not destroy each others' towns and buildings, nor massacre
the commoners : " The mischief of the war falls on those who make the war."
The turbulent baronage destroyed itself while the rest of the people looked
on. " The general tranquillity of the country at large, while the baronage
was dashing itself to pieces in battle after battle, was shown by the remarkable
fact that justice remained wholly undisturbed. The judges rode on circuit
as of old. The system of jury-trial took more and more its modern form."
If, in this passage, Green somewhat exaggerated the law-abiding nature of
the people during the Wars of the Roses, he is right when he goes on to say
that the destruction of the baronage left the field clear for something like royal
despotism. The Crown towered into solitary grandeur. " The old English
kingship, limited by the forces of feudalism or of the religious sanctions wielded
by the priesthood or by the progress of constitutional freedom, faded suddenly
away, and in its place we see, all-absorbing and unrestrained, the despotism
of the New Monarchy." This process towards despotism was not peculiar
to England. It was going on in Spain, Italy, France. Scott, in the opening
chapter of Quentin Durward, describes the rise, for causes very similar to those
of England, of the New Monarchy of France in the person of Louis XI.

Green says that the Yorkist Edward IV. was the creator of the New Monarchy
in England. Doubtless many of the marks of the New Monarchy can be
discerned in the reign of this king; but his system was transitory. He could
not secure the throne to his family. His death was followed by conspiracy,

murder, usurpation, and civil war.   It was obviously Henry VII. who established
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